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SOME PRESUPPOSITIONS FOR A HISTORY OF 
MORAL PROGRESS IN THE FIRST THREE CEN- 
TURIES, A.D. 

(1) Moral progress occurs when either the natural tendencies 
of the individuals composing a community, or their environment, 
have been modified for the better. Human nature, as those must 
believe who accept Weissmann's doctrine of heredity, can really 
improve only when the state of civilization favors the perpet- 
uation of the superior variations and the extinction of the in- 
ferior. A continuous process of weeding is necessary even 
to prevent decline, for if any nation existed in which natural 
selection were wholly inoperative, that nation would not re- 
main stationary, but would deteriorate, there being always a 
tendency to revert to an older and inferior type. Unless, 
therefore, the population is recruited from the superior types 
in a larger proportion than from the inferior, each generation 
will be, as regards natural endowments, inferior to its prede- 
cessor. Natural selection is, however, not the only force to 
be taken into account. Acquired characteristics cannot, it 
appears, be transmitted ; but acquired knowledge and experi- 
ence, whether scientific or moral, can be and are ; so that it 
is possible for a race which is constitutionally inferior to be 
more richly endowed with wisdom for the conduct of life 
than another in which natural selection has acted more be- 
neficently. Those religious, moral, and political ideas which 
have a profound influence upon conduct, and give each civili- 
zation its character, struggle for life among themselves much 
as living creatures do, the " fittest" surviving. 

(2) There may be a healthy evolution of ideas while there is no 
racial progress but deterioration. History supplies several ex- 
amples of this : but such a state of things cannot last long. 
The two factors of progress must always act and react upon 
each other ; a decaying race will gradually lose or pervert its 
moral inheritance ; while on the other hand a truly progressive 
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race is the best field for true progress in morality, science, and 
art. 

(3) A state may be tempted by the prospect of immediate 
advantage, or compelled, for defence against aggression, to 
follow a course of development very prejudicial to true moral 
and intellectual progress. Immediate needs may demand the 
sacrifice of long hopes, or a lower success may be achieved at 
the cost of a higher. We may go farther, and say that a state 
has to pay for every achievement with its heart's blood. Just 
as the human organism is in constant danger of being poisoned 
by the products of its own activity, so the disease of which a 
nation or a civilization dies may have been the main factor in 
its most conspicuous triumphs. " Nicht jeden Wochenschluss 
macht Gott die Zeche." There are some very old contests 
which are not yet decided, — the rivalry of Europe and Asia, 
for example. The most strenuous, complex, expensive type 
of civilization is at present the victor ; but the last word may 
yet rest with the cheap races of the East. 

(4) Stress of competition is generally a cause of progress, but 
sometimes of decay. If trees grows too close, they spoil each 
other's growth, and the whole wood is stunted. A regime of 
unlimited and unregulated competition should issue in the 
survival of a proletariat of laborers with the habits of Chinese, 
exploited by employers with the methods of modern sweaters. 
Mr. Kidd does not see this ; and this is, in my opinion, one 
of the main defects in his study of social evolution. On the 
other hand, relaxation of pressure is generally a cause of de- 
cline ; but it need not be so always, as Mr. Kidd supposes. 
For (a) racial improvement may be effected (as it is to a slight 
extent among the intelligent classes already) by rational selec- 
tion ; and (b) the evolution of ideas may go on all the better 
when the industrial stress is relaxed. 

(5) The most brilliant eras follow rather than coincide with 
those of real racial progress. During its most brilliant pro- 
ductive periods, a nation is probably living upon its capital. 
The great principles of anabolism and catabolism, as ex- 
plained by Messrs. Geddes and Thomson in their work on 
"The Evolution of Sex," apply to social as well as to in- 
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dividual organisms. A good historical example is furnished 
by Greece in the fifth century B.C. This epoch, splendid as 
it was, was really the beginning of the breaking up of the 
Hellenic race. Mediaeval Italy is another good instance. 
People often make the serious mistake of regarding the 
license and corruption of such catabolic periods as a sign or 
even a cause of their intellectual brilliance ; whereas, in truth, 
these are the characteristics of a society which is squandering 
its stores. 

(6) Periods of corruption are often symptomatic of political 
and social disintegration, not of racial decay. In such cases 
the license and profligacy will appear chiefly in one class, 
while in another fresh and healthy ideas may be growing. 
On the other hand, periods of primitive simplicity and purity, 
if they ever exist, are for the most part times when the re- 
cognized obligations of morality are not very far from the 
natural instincts : they are times when men are " alive with- 
out the law," in St. Paul's phrase. 

(7) Historical crises, convulsions, or cataclysms resemble the 
cataracts on a great river, which add nothing to the volume of 
its water. 

(8) Religious movements always arise from social needs. Suf- 
fering reveals to man the inadequacy of his present institu- 
tions and of the ideas which they embody ; soon new ideas 
dawn upon him, leading him to fresh hopes and aspirations. 
At first the contrast between the civitas Dei and the world 
seems very sharp; but by degrees the new ideas begin to 
shape institutions, and " the world" no longer appears wholly 
evil. As this process continues, the new ideas begin, as it 
were, to stand on their own feet, without supernatural sanc- 
tion, and what we call an irreligious age results. But soon 
the social structure again shows signs of breaking at various 
points ; men see once more that they have not reached their 
goal, nor solved the great problems of human life : once more 
they reflect, aspire, and pray, until new heights become visi- 
ble amid the clouds, and new ideals arise, in accordance with 
which the framework of society must be gradually adjusted. 

(9) In speaking of Christianity, we must always distinguish 
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between the religion as it is in its essence and potentiality and 
the forms which it has actually assumed in the lives and minds 
of its professors. It is obviously in the first sense only that 
any religion can claim to be absolute. And here two curious 
features in the history of religious evolution may be men- 
tioned, which have not yet, I think, been adequately dealt 
with. First, in the history of Christianity, at any rate, we 
must recognize the existence of a kind of instinct or guidance 
which again and again made the leaders of the Church wiser 
than they knew. In no case can it be seriously urged that the 
" heretical" party proved to be in the right. (I speak, of 
course, of the early centuries.) " Opinionis commenta delet 
dies; naturae indicia confirmat." Next, religions have a 
remarkable tendency to what biologists call atavism, or rever- 
sion to an earlier and discarded type. Christianity arose, as we 
all know, very largely as a protest against the traditionalism, 
formalism, and sacerdotalism of the Jewish hierarchy. But 
then, after nearly strangling these vipers, like an infant Her- 
cules, in her cradle, the Church proceeded to nurse them in 
her bosom ; and to this day there is not a single Christian 
community which is not more Jewish than the New Testa- 
ment. Exactly in the same way, Neoplatonism, in its essence 
a pure idealistic philosophy, but wholly Greek, as I believe, in 
its origin, retained Homer and Hesiod as its Old Testament! 

(10) Can we give a natural explanation of the appearance 
of the highest religion two thousand years ago ? I think it 
must be found in the unparalleled favorableness of the circum- 
stances, constituting together the " fulness of time" of which 
St. Paul speaks. This natural explanation is not irreligious. 
Nothing can be revealed till there are eyes to see it, and we 
must suppose that God, being good, will always reveal Him- 
self at the earliest possible moment. And, moreover, Chris- 
tianity only claims finality as being itself a principle of growth 
and development. The parables of the grain of mustard seed, 
and of the corn of wheat, the declaration of Christ, " I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now," 
above all the promise of the indwelling Spirit, " the Guide 
unto all truth," give a clearer expression to the idea of devel- 
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opment than it had before received. Christianity thus con- 
ceived can never be transcended, though it may from time to 
time assume transient phases which have to be left behind. 
From this point of view, it is, of course, true that, in Justin's 
words, " those before Christ who lived in correspondence with 
the eternal Reason were Christians, though they were not called 
so ;" but those who follow this line of argument are perhaps 
in some danger of falling into the unfairness censured by 
Goethe, who complained that Christian apologists strip the 
finest feathers from all the fowls of the air to adorn their own 
bird of paradise. 

(11) The Church in the second and third centuries was a re- 
form party in the Roman Empire, which aimed at the recon- 
struction of society on ethical principles. It was a new and 
original experiment, — this of making the public conscience the 
basis of a social organization. The Church grasped two facts 
of the highest importance, — first, that an organization of social 
life was imperatively necessary ; and, second, that nothing was 
to be hoped for from either the imperial government or any 
of the popular religions. Neoplatonism tried to rebuild the 
old religions on the basis of the empire; but both the founda- 
tion and the materials were rotten, and the attempt failed. 
Christianity set up an imperium in imperio, governed by organ- 
ized public opinion, and succeeded, until the unfortunate 
alliance with Imperialism, which dates from the Edict of 
Milan, crippled her energies, and perhaps ended for a long 
period the beneficent activity of her organization as a civil- 
izing and reforming power. 

(12) Amid the deep disillusionment and despondency which 
had overtaken the Roman Empire, all thoughtful men were 
laboring to find some remedy for what seemed like a mortal 
sickness. With a true diagnosis men turned to those problems 
which arise immediately out of the two great primary instincts, 
— self-preservation and reproduction. The old civilization had 
been recklessly wasteful in both these matters, attaching very 
little value to human life, and permitting every kind of abuse 
in the indulgence of appetite. Some new sanction was impera- 
tively necessary which should regulate both on a sounder basis. 
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(a) Growing sense of the value of human life. The maxim 
*' homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto" was a great 
discovery; and so was Juvenal's dictum, " nulla umquam de 
morte hominis cunctatio longa est." Historians have done 
scant justice to the humanitarian movement in Greece, which, 
perhaps, began with Euripides, and which seems to have 
found expression in the comedies of Menander. The victory 
of Rome threw this movement back at least two centuries ; it 
is not till the latter half of the first century a.d. that we find 
a spirit so humane and philanthropic in the Latin world. 
Christianity, with its doctrine of individual souls, each having 
an infinite value, exercised an immediate and powerful in- 
fluence in stopping the waste of human lives : infanticide, 
abortion, gladiatorial shows, suicide, military massacres, were 
all alike condemned by the Church, on the ground that no 
wanton expenditure of human life may be called a vile damnum; 
and there was even a strong feeling among Christians that mili- 
tary service was unlawful. In the long run these doctrines 
were bound to stop the depopulation of Europe ; though, as 
will be shown presently, the effect could not be manifested at 
once. 

(It has been objected — e.g., by Professor Flint — that the 
philosophy of history produced by Christianity was "ex- 
cessively one-sided," because it allowed the significance of in- 
dustry, commerce, and wealth — all the very important eco- 
nomic side of history — to drop out of sight. The same 
indictment has been brought against Neoplatonism. But 
the fault was that of the age, not of the religion or the 
philosophy. As Professor H. Nettleship said in this Journal 
(January, 1892, Vol. II., page 225), under the Roman empire 
" the principles of political economy were not understood at 
all, taxation was based upon wrong principles, and scientific 
knowledge was not to any great extent applied to beneficent 
inventions." Christianity has proved, in the course of time, that 
it is capable of turning out Quakers and Scotchmen as genuine 
products of some of its principles ; and if it is worth while to 
defend Neoplatonism against the charge of being " unpracti- 
cal," it may be pointed out that mystics {e.g., Plotinus, Henry 
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More, and John Smith, of Cambridge) have generally been 
excellent men of business. We have no right to expect that 
a moral and religious revolution should cause Adam Smith 
to be incarnated fifteen hundred years before his time.) 

(6) Growing sense of the necessity of regulating sexual rela- 
tions. It is a curious question, to which apparently no answer 
can be given, when and why the human species lost the peri- 
odic instinct. This peculiarity in the human race, which 
Aristotle mentions with some complacency as a proof of our 
superiority to the brutes, is one cause of the extreme disor- 
der which this appetite has always caused in civilized and un- 
civilized societies. Another cause is the saving of life which 
results whenever men associate together for mutual protection 
and help. I mean that in any kind of civilized society, if 
marriage soon after the age of puberty were universal, a large 
number of children would be born whom it would be impos- 
sible to keep alive. We may say, therefore, that the strength 
of this appetite is at best an inconvenience in any civilized 
community. In these circumstances man very soon began to 
use his reason to outwit nature. Superfluous children were 
got rid of by infanticide and abortion, and the unfortunate 
discovery of -KaiSspaaria seemed to offer another solution of 
the difficulty. With regard to this latter vice, Greek and 
Roman history shows that it did not always argue or cause 
moral depravity : among other great names, Sophocles, Eurip- 
ides, Pindar, Zeno, Horace, and even Virgil, Augustus, and 
all his successors except Claudius, down to Antoninus Pius, 
have either confessed it or were suspected of it by their con- 
temporaries : but Plato (in the Laws) speaks of it as " only 
recent" in Greece, and has already discerned its mischievous 
effects. From the point of view of the sociologist, it is the 
most disastrous of discoveries ; it undoubtedly helped largely 
to depopulate Greece, and we have evidence of its prevalence 
in several other states which decayed, — the Etruscans (on the 
authority of Timaeus and Theopompus), the Persians (Herod- 
otus says izag> 'EXXtjvSv fiadovreq), the Canaanites, the Tartars, 
the Arabians, and in modern times the Turks. In our 
period the necessity was widely felt of finding some sanction 
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which should regulate these relations. Musonius and Epic- 
tetus are already found to maintain that no indulgence is jus- 
tifiable outside monogamous marriage, and Marcus Aurelius, 
a hundred years later, thanks the gods that he "touched 
neither Benedicta nor Theodotus," with whom, in his young 
days, he had fallen in love. The Neoplatonist philoso- 
phers were for the most part celibates on principle ; and the 
idea that even marriage is a lapse from purity was by no 
means confined to Christian monks. The teaching of the 
Christian Church was, of course, definite enough as regards 
practice, but it was found very difficult to frame cogent and 
consistent reasons for the legislation. There was a marked 
tendency, both within and outside of the sphere of Christian 
influence, to regard the act as in its nature contaminating, and 
only allowed in marriage in order to continue the species, or 
" to produce virgins," as Jerome puts it. This advocacy of 
celibacy was not due entirely to dualistic asceticisms. The 
principle of abstinence had to assert itself in a harsh and un- 
compromising form, as against the prevalent licentiousness : 
the possibility of the encratite life had to be established. 
Epictetus had said npd ydfiou efc 86va/icv xaffapeuriov : the Church 
must be able to add dkkd. dbvaade. Again, in the lives of the 
ascetics we trace the spontaneous recoil of a large portion of 
the body politic from the poison which was destroying it: 
perhaps in no other way could the disease be worked out of 
the system. It was a desperate remedy, of course, to sterilize 
the moral elite for some centuries : some may think, with Mr. 
Galton, that no disease could be worse than such social 
surgery, and that the brutality of the middle ages was the 
inevitable result of the monastic system. But, in the long 
run, the victory was probably worth the sacrifice. In the 
Teutonic countries, at any rate, the sexes now mix pretty 
freely without scandal or danger ; and few will deny that this 
step towards real civilization is the fruit of the steady asser- 
tion of its practicability by the Church ; though morality has 
here received a most important aid from the democratic prin- 
ciple of equality of consideration. (If any one doubts how 
much we owe to this latter principle in the matter of sexual 
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relations, let him study what has lately been written about 
the state of morality in Russia, or, I regret to say, the exploits 
of the English settlers in Rhodesia.) But to return to the 
Roman empire in our period. The recoil from unbridled 
sensuality was, as I have said, instinctive, and, as usual in 
such cases, the instinct took the form of a bare prohibition 
under supernatural sanction : when the Fathers of the Church 
try to reason about it, they generally go wrong, extolling 
celibacy as the higher state, and degrading marriage. A 
modern moralist would, I suppose, take one of the two fol- 
lowing lines of argument in dealing with a libertine: (a) 
" Society has a right to demand of its members, and its mem- 
bers have in certain circumstances the right to demand of each 
other, hard work and self-denial ; but neither society at large, 
nor any of its members, has the right to demand, nor to en- 
courage by offering payment, any service which maims the 
personality of him or her who offers it. The ultimate aim of 
society being that every member of it may have the opportu- 
nity of attaining the highest moral, intellectual, and physical 
development of which he or she is capable, any institution 
(and at present there are many) which thwarts this aim is 
essentially evil, and should only be tolerated where it is clearly 
unavoidable. The social evil in question involves, by common 
consent, degradation to one if not both parties, and sins most 
flagrantly against the ideal which society should put before 
itself. And it is in no way necessary : it is therefore detesta- 
ble." (d) " The most distinctive doctrine of Christian ethics 
is that our nature is our enemy until we have conquered 
her : we must die before we can live ; so only can we arrive 
at a reconciliation between flesh and spirit. Here, then, is the 
justification of the Christian legislation about social purity. 
For when the appetite is under control, we no longer wish to 
indulge it in loveless unions." It must be admitted that both 
these arguments apply in a much weakened form, if they ap- 
ply at all, to those forms of concubinage which most resemble 
marriage : but we are not now considering the causes which 
lead to the omission of the legal or of the religious ceremony. 
The two lines of argument here suggested are both based on 
Vol. VIII.— No. 2 14 
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the Christian view of social and personal morality, and both 
were used by the early Church ; but the leaders of the move- 
ment were often carried away by a fanaticism very closely 
analogous to that of our temperance advocates. Indeed, 
there are few more interesting parallels in the history of 
moral reform than that between the " total abstinence" propa- 
gandists in the fourth and following centuries and now in the 
nineteenth. 

Some of these " presuppositions" are no doubt disputable, 
and I must apologize for having thrown them together in this 
short article aizopdSrjv xat irdxTaxz. My object has been to sug- 
gest that there is room for a history of morals in this most 
interesting period, written on somewhat different lines from 
Mr. Lecky's justly celebrated work. Instead of beginning 
with a comparison of utilitarian and intuitional morality, it 
should first consider the conditions which determine the 
growth and decay of states, with especial reference to moral 
theory and practice, and should then try to form an estimate 
of the moral results to the population of the Roman empire 
of slavery, of miscegenation, of the fusion of nationalities, and 
of creed, and so forth. In short, the history of ideas during 
that period should be treated by sociological methods, as part 
of the natural history of mankind ; and, writing as a Christian, 
I can see no reason why the Christian revelation should not 
be freely treated in the same manner as the other religious 
movements of the time. Those who, like Justin, Clement, 
and Origen, see the hand of the Divine Logos in all history 
will find nothing inconsistent in attempting a natural history 
of a revelation which they believe to be divine. 

W. R. Inge. 
Hertford College, Oxford. 



